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FARM HOMES IN SCANDINAVIA 


@ In the far off days of the Eighteenth Century, when 

fair ladies and gentlemen were busying themselves with 
the frivolities and pleasures of the Courts of France and 
the nobility of England were living in their great houses 
and having their portraits painted by Gainsborough, 
Romney and the other masters of the day, there were 
parts of Europe where life was very different — very 
simple, picturesque and very charming. Such a place was 
the Scandinavian peninsula. In those days it was very 
remote; shut away from the European centers of fashion 
by miles of land and by the stormy waters of the North 
Sea. Yet since Viking days there had been intercourse 
with the mainland and in the days of the Hanseatic 
League, important trading towns had sprung up on the 
peninsula. In high-decked, clumsy-looking boats, the mer- 
chants brought their wares. But the boats ran infrequent- 
ly and their capacity was so limited that at best they could 
only supply the upper classes with some of the refinements 
of Europe and so the majority of the people supplied their 
own wants from the materials they found at hand. And 
a fortunate thing this was, for from. it developed a dis- 
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Many of the illustrations accompany- 
ing the article by Miss Haynes as 
well as others in this number are 
from the collection of Scandinavian 
Peasant Art in the Brooklyn Museum 


tinctive art that, being their own self expression, really 
belonged to these people and being suitable to it, really 
belonged to this country of pine clad mountains buried 
deep by the snows in winter and of fertile upland valleys 
covered by sweet smelling hay fields in summer — a land 
of long winter nights and of long summer days. Through 
the imports and through the wealthy aristocracy who 
traveled, the peasants were influenced by the styles of 
Europe (how natural it is to reach up and copy one’s 
social superiors!) as they were influenced by the past his- 
tory of their race. It is this past history that makes us 
trace a kinship with other peoples, notably the Russians 
with whom they had many ties. 

Now had we gone to Scandinavia in those far off days 
what would we have seen as we left the larger towns and 
went among the farmers? Perhaps, leaving the birch 
woods behind and turning a bend in the road we would 
have come suddenly to a hayfield and seen a whole family 
working there in the midst of the flowers that were no 
more gay in color than their own clothing. For it may 
be that it is from the wild flowers which they have for 
so short a season and which they love so dearly, that these 
people have acquired their fondness for the bright colors 
with which they decorate everything they make. But being 
hospitable, they would take us to their home and it is this 
which interests us particularly. As to the farm and the 
dwelling, we can picture it to ourselves by visiting the 
Open Air Museums at Lillehammer, or Bygdoe in Norway 
or Skansen in Sweden where we find buildings showing 
the development of the farm from the Middle Ages. These 
are buildings that have been lived in for generations, that 
have been homes sometimes for centuries, and that now 
have been brought to these Park-like Museums that we 
may: study the culture of the past. 

It is a never-to-be-forgotten experience to visit one of 
these Open Air Museums. At Bygdoe, one walks along the 
path from the Setesdal buildings (dating from the seven- 
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teenth century) to the group from Telemarken (built. 


originally in 1750). Here the road branches and one may 
take the left hand turn to Hallingdal Farm and Valdris, 
or keep to the right to Numedal, Gudbrandsdalen and then 
on through the replica of the old City Gate of Bergen and 
the Market Place and so to Valdris and the other farms. 
The difficulty is to choose where you will go first. Ahead, 
you have glimpses of wooden houses half hidden in the 
trees, the doors hospitably open and often in the doorway 


a man or a woman in the costume suitable to the date and. 


loeality of the house is smiling you. an invitation to. enter. 
The early houses were built. .of. logs, the later houses of 
planks and -these. are frequently. furnished with a. porch 
which gives an added touch of comfort. and provides another 


opportunity for wood carving.. As you enter. you. may . 


have to duck your head for these doorways.are low and 
you may have to lift your foot high for often there is a 
board across the lower part of the door to keep out the 
icy drafts that would come in during the winter. The 
room is rather small and there is a compact, almost cozy 
feeling. Looking around, we see that the huge pine logs 
which form the walls have been smoothed off to give a flat 
surface against which hang the woven tapestries or painted 


pictures of the peasants. Textiles also hang over the case-. 
ment windows and. from the. large beams. which . support, . 
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The facile craftsmanship of 
Sweden is here shown in the 
painted furniture of the up- 
per room and in the carved 
objects of the lower room 


the rafters of the steeply pitched roof. There are textiles 
everywhere, many of them beautifully embroidered, for 
this is a form of wealth that the housewife loves. And the 
women are all industrious — probably the attendant is 
multting or sewing as she sits there watching over the 
“antiques” and giving you the pleasure of seeing a hit. of 
local color added by her gay costume. 
You will notice the furniture and -the way it is aot. 


. against the wall. Cupboards and beds and sometimes- ; 


benches are built in. Some people say it is because -it is « 
easier to clean for one need not pull out the cupboard. to - 
clean behind it, since there is no place behind it for dust - 
to collect, as the back of the cupboard is the wall-of the : 
house.. But since the Scandinavian fondness for cleaning: - 
is- proverbial this seems improbable.. More likely it is to - 
save wood and space. For by placing the furniture against : 
the wall and. by using long benches instead of movable. 
chairs, the center of the room was left free and an-economy 
of space was effected. An economy of space was important - 
for several reasons and not the least of these was the diffi- - 
culty of heating the house during the winter.. When the. 
storms came and it was bitter cold without and quite cold.. 
within, no one wanted to be far from the fire! In the- 
earliest houses you see a platform in the center -of.-the-- 


- room and. a. hole. in the roof.for the smoke to escape:- -But : 
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These two charming living 
rooms from Sweden show an 
interesting use of built-in furni- 
ture and a wealth of simply 
decorated dishes and utensils 


later it became customary to build a hooded fireplace in 
a corner so that heat was given off on two sides. Here 
all the cooking was done and the utensils, wooden molds 
and brightly shining pots and pans, hang on rods near by. 
In another corner stands the bed. We can’t call it a four 
post bedstead for often only one post shows; the places of 
the other three being taken by the corner and the. walls 
of the:‘room. But anyway it may be the four post ‘variety 
or: it may be the older type with beautifully carved rails. 
Then there are many cupboards — wall cupboards, corner 
cupboards and hanging cupboards — for it is in them and 
in the-chests that the housewife keeps her supplies and 
her’-treasures. They are paneled or carved and painted 
aceording to the taste prevailing at the time they were 
made. Here we see evidences of the Fashions of Europe. 
Hardly: more than faint echoes of the dictates of Paris or 
London and yet it must have been such rumors that caused 
the peasants to discard, in the late Eighteenth Century, 
paneling as ornament for their furniture and to adopt 
carvings. in’ Rococo designs. 

-Were we to open the chests we would find many of the 
woven tapestries or hangings such as have recently aroused 
so much interest in this country since beautiful examples 
have come here to decorate our homes and museums. In 
Norway and Sweden they were hung on the walls,’ both 
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for their ornamental value and to shut out the currents 
of cold air that were all too apt to come in through the 


cracks between the boards. Strong in color and clear in 
pattern they are very effective against the wooden walls. 
The majority show geometric patterns — an infinite variety 
of stripes, squares, diamonds, stars, etc., generally filled 
in with secondary ornamentation. Others have conven- 
tionalized floral forms — roses, lillies, tulips — and some- 
times birds, reindeer, lions, or human figures worked in 
also. Less frequent but even more fascinating are the 
Biblical scenes. One of the most popular subjects is that 
of the Wise and Foolish Virgins; the wise Virgins meeting 
their Lord with nicely trimmed and brightly burning 
lamps, the Foolish Virgins,, who have no oil and whose 
lamps won’t burn,;-hiding their tears in big white handker- 
chiefs. These weavings, both the large ones made for 
wall hangings and the small ones for table covers, mats 
or cushion: covers, are well designed and have many quaint 
and charming details that repay close study. The women 
loved to have an abundant supply of both linen and woolen 
cloth and their looms were kept busy. Then the linens were 
further decorated by embroidery, sometimes cut-work, as 
in the well-known Hardanger work, sometimes by cross- 
stitch and on many towels and hangings we find the same 
little squared-off figures that appear on the woven pieces. 
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We have spoken of cushion covers — a pair of wooden 
chairs was generally given as a wedding present and a 
pair of cushion covers for the wedding chairs was a part 
of every bride’s trousseau. But except for this pair, re- 
served for the mother and father, there were but few 
chairs; the family sitting on benches which were, in many 
cases, simply long boards fastened to the wall under the 
window. And we can picture the original owner of the 
house sitting there, even as the attendant sits there now, 
contentedly knitting. When she had straightened up her 
house, made the beds and piled them high with pillows and 
blankets, hung the clothes on the beams (where they be- 
longed!), arranged the plates and tankards and butter 
boxes in their places on cupboard and wall rack, she would 
take her knitting and seat herself on the bench near the 
window where she could keep an eye on the children playing 
out of doors to see that no harm came to them. 

But now we must go to see the other buildings for, on 
the larger farms, the dwelling is only one of several build- 
ings, sometimes arranged around a square yard but more 
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TAPESTRY 


Showing a very fine 
use of flower motifs 
which are all woven 
in and felt as a 
structural part of 
the whole textile 


often separated. In the early Eighteenth Century the 
dwelling was usually a one-story building, a combination 
kitchen and parlor with possibly a small room at the rear, 
or a loft to serve as a bedroom. Sometimes, as is the case 
in the farm of Bjrnstad from Lalne in Vogo, and now at 
Lillehammer, (a farm owned by the same family for three 
hundred and fifty years), there were other dwellings — 
for the married son, or for a relative living on the farm, 
or for the schoolmaster. In some instances, several build- 
ings were joined together, as in the Setesdal farm at 
Bygdoe, by an enclosed hallway. This is like the New 
England idea of attaching barns to houses. But more often 
there is an accumulation of small buildings, sometimes as 
many as fifteen, scattered over the farm, each one serving 
its own purpose and each one placed where it will be most 
convenient. There are the barns, the granaries, the pig- 
house, the smithy, the dairy and creamery where butter is 
churned and cheese is made, a store house, a tool house, 
and aS many more as are needed. The construction is of 
logs used whole, notched at the ends and fitted together — 
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SWEDISH 


BED AND 


Richly carved with a | 
profusion of animal = 
motifs and figures 
this bed presents a 
pleasing unified whole 


by 
| 


A pleasing combination of 
material and line are shown 
in the chest at the right 
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Reproductions of the 
most unique products 


of Orrefors. Modern 


glass from Sweden 


MODERN SWEDISH GLASS 


™ In harmony of shape, color and design, Swedish glass 
has assumed an outstanding position in the world market 
today. Useful articles are produced in beautiful modern 
shapes which have no precedent or likeness in the history 
of glass making. Special mention should be made of the 
Orrefors glass which was the most unique glass shown in 
the Swedish National Exhibition this year. The rich ideas 
of their two versatile artists, Simon Gate and Edvard Hals, 
are translated on bowls, vases, bottles and dishes in a 
masterful style which is at the same time individual and 
greatly varied. The nudes of Simon Gate have the beauty 
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BY MABEL DE BRA KING 


of articulation, the power and rhythm of line which charac- 
terize the sculptural forms of Michelangelo. Edvard Hals’ 
designs show a rich fund of imagination, a love of the 
mythical and refreshing naivete. The colors are particularly 
beautiful and soft and are especially harmonious for table- 
ware decoration. Those which seemed to predominate in 
the Stockholm exhibition were topaz, smoke color, amethyst, 
bottle green, light and dark blue and some rich reds. 
Orrefors glass falls in two classes,—the thin etched 
glass and the heavier pressed glass. Among the first group, 
etched glass, are some bowls which are amusingly decorated 
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with circus motifs. Small clowns with hoops around their 
necks and wrists and ladies with plumed hats swing from 
trapezes; the animal trainer cracks his whip, trained seals 
toss numerous balls, and the trapeze ropes make a joyous 
rhythm through all from the top of the bowl. A 
balloon man with a string of balloons prances around 
another bow! followed by a jolly crowd of boys and girls 
with a skipping rope. Others turn handsprings, and catch 
butterflies, with skirts blowing, and birds flying in and out 
of a string of escaped balloons. The bowl is as airy and 
light in shape as its subject matter. Fireworks etched 
in crossing arcs of light and stars with and without 
shooting tails of fire decorate the upper surface of a com- 
panion bowl. Venetian bowls with their graceful lines of 
gondolas and figures of gondoliers repeat the indolent 
lapping rhythm of a Venetian night. A vast expanse of 
sea is indicated by a typical Venetian sky line, showing 
the Palace of the Doges, the Campanile Tower of San Marco 
Cathedral and on the opposite side of the bowl, the cathedral 
dome of Santa Maria del Salute in miniature shapes. The 
waves whirl around Venetian striped posts and repeat 
themselves on the collar of the bowl. 

The cleverest vase in the exhibition from the design 
standpoint was the Evangelist vase with the heads of 
Matthew, Mark, Luke and John on the four sides of a 
handsomely shaped, smoke colored pressed glass vase. 
Matthew, the business man of the world, raises his hands, 
eyebrows and hair at the hopeless stupidity of this earth 
below in a beautiful series of vertical rhythms. Mark, the 
phlegmatic fisherman, ponders horizontally with scowling 
brows on the assorted sins and his ten interlaced fingers 
and ten outspread locks of hair measure his horror of them 
all. Luke, the physician, curves diagonal fingers, whiskers 
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and hair in anxiety and pity over a cure for it all, while 
John, the aesthete in pure crossed diagonal rhythms of 
hands and hair evidently thinks it is “just too bad.” 
Two jovial monks caught spying around the edge of a bottle 
enjoy the other side where they can just faintly see a 
beautiful maiden surrounded with entrancing line rhythms. 
Their expressions and gleeful hands are decidedly narrative. 
Nice opposition of line marks the figure with fan 
shapes and elipses around it. On two more bowls marine 
motifs display a nice feeling for things seaworthy. 
Nymphs with floating hair, waving fishy tails and flying 
seaweed mingle with the flow of the water. A boat with 
many sails sits unperturbed on a neat but slightly choppy 
sea. 

The circular motif is amusingly repeated in the nude 
tickling her own toes. An oval plaque is composed 
with three beautiful nudes, one of which is playing a lyre— 
two young cupids with bows and arrows, two deer of 
graceful contour and trees whose branches follow the lines 
of the central figure complete a charming composition. 
Floating figures with fishes and birds in flight characterize 
one four-sided bowl while Adam and Eve contemplate an 
enticing serpent offering an apple fill alternating panels 
of an octagonal bowl. Another hexagonal bow] is decorated 
with naive Pan piping away, his hair rippling in horizontal 
waves. A lovely covered jar which is unique in its decoration 
of geometric borders has a central band of female figures, 
carrying fans whose diagonal lines enhance the figure 
movement and repeat the geometric border lines. In direct 
contrast to this elaborate jar is a handsome bow! of simple, 
severe lines in smoke color. Again comes an intricately 
designed zodiac globe containing a glittering array of 
decorative signs of the zodiac interspersed with tiny stars. 
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Among them are a lion, a crab, a scorpion, a goat, twins, 
an archer, and a ram, a bull, fishes, virgin and balance 
scales. An angel acts as female dictator. 

Perfume bottles varied in contour and in stopper shapes 
have as decorations, etched fountains, bouquets, deer, fish 
and human figures. Another set of perfume bottles has 
rhythmic figures gracefully bathing in a fountain. Still 
another is the Swedish version of the Lorelei, combing her 
presumably golden locks seated on a high cliff overlooking 
the sea; above her, the moon and stars have risen and grace- 
ful trees sway on either side of her as she toys with her hair. 
On the opposite side of the bottle she gazes on her charms 
in a mirror while a lone star shines above her. Adam 
and Eve still intrigue this designer who again uses them, 
this time as merely portrait heads, gazing at an apple held 
in the hand of each as the serpent looks on, giving advice. 
A four sided bowl decorated with a woman’s figure, head 
tilted backward, gazing upward has a great deal of charm 
as has the base of the four sided jar decorated with the 
figure of woman playing with her child. The woman’s 
head is winged, etherial and graceful and is one of the 
loveliest of all of the figures on Swedish glass. 


A group of glass pieces in which 
the decorative line in each is beauti- 
fully subservient to the structure 
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What more interesting sources of 
inspiration for designers could be 
found than these decorated wooden 
objects? The cupboards are bril- 
liantly covered with painted designs 
in true peasant fashion while the 
sugar barrel has the most appro- 
priately carved design in low relief 


™@ In quaint contrast to modern Swedish crafts are the 
folk crafts, or hemsloyd, which comprise those richly 
beautiful and characteristic groups of objects made in 
Sweden’s provincial homes. Carved or painted wood, hand- 
made textiles, embroideries and painted textiles, pottery 
and pewter, wrought iron and brass for which the 
Seandinavian countries are so justly famous, comprise the 
home craft industries. Every phase of the lives of the 
people has been enriched by the play of imagination and 
fancy. Sometimes it assumes stately proportions as in the 
beautiful, elaborately carved bed from Scania, handsomely 
executed and wide in its range of motifs—the rosette, 
guilloche, flowers, birds, and even angels blowing the awak- 
ening trumpets. Often it displays their keen jest for the 
roving life of the sea, as in the Viking bowls in myriads of 
fascinating carved handle designs; or their quaint sense of 
humor in all that vast array of beasts which form handles 
for their clothes boards in the shapes of horses and oxen. 
Frequently the harness and yokes of the beasts themselves 
bear witness to their great skill and untiring love of wood 
carving in the forms of bears, seals, sea lions or birds. 

The housewife in a Swedish home could not find a dull 
moment with such entertaining culinary utensils in constant 
use. Her butterbowls and butter forms bloom with every 
carved flower of her garden and her imagination; her 
favorite chair is frequently # three-legged one whose back 
is the crowned head of an ancient Swedish king and whose 
outstretched arms form the arm supports of the chair. No 
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SWEDISH HEMSLOYD 


BY MABEL DE BRA KING 


self-respecting Swedish matron of the province would own 
knives without handles which could boast of carved mono- 
grams with dates or drinking cups and pitchers without 
their borders of geometric designs and fantastic animal 
patterns. Fowls of unrivalled shape prance impartially 
around her egg cups, spinning wheels, or stocking darners; 
religious symbols or sea yarns may grace her coffee grinder 
and yarn winder; but every object is decorated. Spoons of 
round and oval bowls, of curved and straight handles, for 
soup or coffee, all bear an infinite variety\of charming 
abstract and animal motifs, grotesques, and human figures. 
Spinning wheels, chests, cabinets, cradles, hand presses, 
bellows, door latches, shelves, long wooden hangers for 
suspending clothes to dry, and every lowly object of use in 
the Swedish home bears eloquent testimony to their ancient 
and honorable craft. 

The painted wooden furniture with its gay decorative 
motifs constitute the forerunners of our modern painted 
furniture. Their motifs are mainly bright conventionalized 
flowers painted in pure colors on the panels of old highboys, 
or as borders on chests, corner cupboards, scutching knives, 
and heddles, driving gears and harness. They are sketched 
freely without any feeling of self-consciousness or attempt 
at making something impressive. These painted objects re- 
veal pure joy of self-expression. The most colorful ones 
come from south Sweden and the Norland coast. Equally 
fascinating are the painted tapestries from the provinces. 
Knights in ermine bordered robes ride gaily decorated 
steeds through flowery kingdoms in one paneled tapestry 
from Smaland. A row of wise and foolish virgins with 
trimmed and untrimmed lamps forms the top border of this 
tapestry, with a row of active specimens from a Swedish 
Noah’s ark below. A peacock, pelican, swan, elephant, stork 
and tiger live decoratively together. Several others from 
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the same province are engaged in depicting queens and their 
ladies in waiting in prim rows. Still another tapestry bears 
religious devices—hearts, crosses, angels, and the portrait 
of Christ—probably the pride and boast of some provincial 
church altar. 


A panel from Halland shows, perhaps, even more fertile 
invention with a coach and six, plus footman, handsomely 
arrayed ladies and gentlemen, and rows of gorgeous equip- 
ages drawn by prancing steeds. Adam and Eve by the apple 
tree with its famous inhabitant form the subject of a second 
panel, while a hunter, hounds and the chase occupy another 
naive hanging. Their colors are fairly soft and harmonious 
and effect entirely pleasing wall decorations. Myriads of 
patterns, designs and colors peculiar to Swedish provinces, 
as well as to sections of these provinces, furnish a rich 
store of material for textile designers. No two weavings 
have much in common. The most colorful districts are 
Vasterbotten and Noreboten,—whose brilliant pattern of 
palm leaves resembles the colors of northern lights,—Dellen 
in Halsingland, Blekinge, northern Dalecarlia and south 
Scania. In the central Swedish provinces, perhaps, least 
color appears in textiles. The play of light and shade which 
is characteristic of a country has a parallel in their textile 
colors. Chair cushions of south Scania often boast red 
deer. East Scania decorates its coverlids with stars and 
roses; stone or brown prevails in Central Scania which 
farther north begins to take on a reddish glow and finally 
becomes bright red. To these may be added characteristic 
differences in composition and weaving which establish 
their origin without doubt. Swedish hemsloyd has as its 
ideal, the preservation of these regional characteristics 
fostered and developed by the traditions of its generations. 


The simple sturdy furniture and bowls 
from peasant homes should suggest 
much to craftsmen and designers. 
Note the influence of the Viking on 
the decorative handles of the bowls 
arrayed on the pedestal at left and 
the fine spacing in the furniture below 
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MODERN SWEDISH CRAFTS 


In direct contrast to hemsloyd are Swedish 
modern crafts, one of the most beautiful of which 
is the modern use of pewter for articles of furni- 
ture by Swedish designers and manufacturers. 
A combination of ebony and the polished patina 
of pewter in straight lines make a beautiful sur- 
face for a dressing table. Design in bas-relief 
decorates the lids of the side compartments and 
central medallions. A simple beautiful triple 
mirror completes a severe harmony. A round 
mirror with scalloped inner edge and airy figures 
of Cupid fits into the arched back of a small 
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eproductions below are from 
irma Svenket Tenn, Stockholm 


pewter dressing table whose only decoration at 
the joining of table top and legs is in the form 
of small knobs, harmonizing with curves of the 
mirror and candlestick. Two tea sets of intrigu- 
ing shape and decoration severely simply have 
contrasting ebony handle and rose shaped knob. 
One has a plain polished surface; the other is 
decorated with carved flower and leaf patterns. 
Tulip candlesticks grow from a vase, also of 
pewter, with lovely easy grace. These are just a 
small tempting part of the modern pewter articles 
which are found in the shops of Stockholm today. 
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BY CARLTON ATHERTON 


™@ With the development of the machine age the artistic 

taste of America became submerged in a gigantic wave 
of production. Studios and shops were replaced by fac- 
tories. Our whole interest was absorbed by the intricacies 
of the new inventions. The time taken to learn the techni- 
cal side left no time for refinements of the product. Finally 
we became slaves of the machine. It acted as such a 
powerful hypnotic that we no longer realized that the 
aesthetic side of our nature had been anaesthetized. Now 
we have been through the period of adjustment. We have 
learned to run the machine. It is time to be the master and 
dictate what the product shall be. This industrial age holds 
such wonderful possibilities, it is time we realized them. 
With little added expense, if any, the machine-made 
products could be instinct with beauty, the common things 
about us could satisfy our aesthetic sense, now awakening 
from its stupor. 

Pottery has always been intimately related to the lives 
of people, and still is. The great American output is, with 
a few notable exceptions, exceedingly barren in an artistic 


Above-Special glazes on soft 
porcelain from Bing & Grondahl. 
Left — Moses executed by Jais 
Nielsen in red stoneware for the 
Royal Copenhagen Manufactory. 
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sense. We might well look to the Danes for precedent, if 
any be necessary. The firms of Bing & Grondahl and the 
Royal Copenhagen Porcelain Factory have, since their 
inception, made the most earnest efforts to combine large 
production with the highest artistic quality. The greatest 
variety of character and technique distinguishes the 
products of these firms, a few of which conserve the tra- 
ditional forms while the majority embody the spirit of 
modernism to a marked degree. The same energetically 
progressive attitude is found throughout Denmark. Indi- 
viduality plays a great part to the advantage of production. 
With the renewed interest in ceramics at the close of the 
Nineteenth Century came the development in the Royal 
Porcelain plant of the surpassingly beautiful high fire body, 
the finest of all European porcelains. A clay of such splendor 
and refinement that none has since rivalled it. This was 
introduced by Arnold Krog. This body was decorated by 
underglaze colors but was of such high fire that only a few 
of the coloring metals could withstand the heat and the 
palette was limited to delicate blues, greys, greens, and 
browns. The decorations consisted of designs adapted 
from bird, fish, and animal life tinged with typical Scandi- 
navian imagery. 

Then came a body which was decorated in overglaze. 
Three sculptors of note experimented with this paste and 
made individual creations. Henning, as if by magic con- 
ceived voluptuous figures of oriental tendency, Hansen used 
the old national and traditional figures of this country, 
while Malinovski found his ideal in the chaste white body 


Craquele Porcelain decorated by E. 
Sadolin for Bing & Grondahl Potteries 
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Monkeys in stoneware executed 
by Knud Kyhn for the Royal 
Copenhagen Porcelain Manufactory 


of the porcelain, using brown and gold subtly for accentu- 
ation. Stoneware, a ceramic material second only to 
porcelain, was soon introduced. This body is especially 
suited to large pieces and ceramic sculptures. It is a 
material which reveals with study strange and ever new 
effects. This attracted such men as Jais Nielsen and Knud 
Kyhn. Jais Nielsen, though not related to Kai Nielsen, is 
also a sculptor. He was trained in painting. In 1911 a 
visit to the wonderful collections of Persian vases, and 
plates, and the faience of Germany and Italy in the Cluny 
Museum awakened his interest in ceramics. In 1915 he 
began to work in clay in a little potter’s workshop in a 
suburb of Copenhagen and made glazed earthenware, and 
became attached to the Royal Factory in 1921. 

Knud Kyhn, a nephew of the renowned landscape 
painter, Vilhelm Kyhn, was born in 1880, came about 1900 
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to the Royal Copenhagen Porcelain Manufactory, where he 
immediately took up the modeling of animals, then 
especially for porcelain, but it soon became apparent that 
his great faculties as modeler went in the direction of the 
stoneware, and especially the modeling of animals, and his 
works from that time are many and beautiful. Here we 
name his monkeys, whose different expressions are masterly 
represented, his bears, his fawns, etc. There is another 
very important pottery in Denmark — Bing & Grondahl 
Porcelain Factory. This was conceived by Harold Bing. 
Pietro Krohn was engaged as the artist. A new impetus 
was given by the Paris exposition of 1900 and Bing & 
Grondahl entered upon a new era of artistic achievement. 
Later Kai Nielsen became attached to the establishment. 
His Venus symbolizes complete harmony between art and 
material. He plays the transitional role between the early 
and contemporary periods. 

Jean Gauguin, son of the famous French painter and 
ceramic sculptor par excellence, is one of the chief figures. 
A number of pieces in stoneware with chamotte were 


From right the pieces above were 
executed by N. Tidemand, Olaf Jen- 
sen, and Thorkild Olsen at the Royal 
Copenhagen Porcelain Manufactory 
The vase below in porcelain was decor- 


ated for Bing & Grondahl by E. Sadolin 
DESIGN 
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exhibited at the Paris exposition of 1925 in which he proved 
himself. He is now working in faience using a stanniferous 
glaze and employing his bold, sculptural imagination in a 
new way. 

There are many other notable artists at work in both of 
these factories. Some of their pieces are illustrated here. 
The decorative figurine with faun of Olaf Jensen, the more 
severe treatment of Thorkild Olsen, and the fine simplicity 
of form and decoration and their harmony as employed by 
Nicolai Tidemand are a few examples of the work at the 
Royal Factory. From Bing & Grondahl there are illus- 
trated two pieces by Elbe Sadolin which show a superb 
refinement of shape and design. Also some charming pieces 
by Ove Larsen on which a beautiful craquelé glaze is used. 

The quality of the glazes from both factories is re- 
markable. It is the quality developed only at high fire, 
at once beautiful to see and delightful to the touch. It 
has the sensuous quality of the old Chinese. The fatty 
texture, the limpidity or opalescence, the beauty and re- 
finement of color, defy description. The bodies of the 
wares themselves are regal in appearance; not even the 
Chinese attained a paste of such purity and technical 
perfection. 

With such beautiful specimens there is no reason to 
doubt that with the proper designers and far-seeing manu- 
facturers American ceramics might attain a quality, both 
artistically and technically, such as would go down in the 
annals of history for all time. 


Bird executed in red stoneware and 
chamotte by Jean Gauguin in his in- 
dividual decorative and direct style. 
Below are three pieces of porcelain 
covered with a beautiful craquele 
glaze and decorated by Ove Larsen 
with fish and crayfish. These pieces 
are from the kilns of Bing & Grondahl 
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ART IN HIGH SCHOOL BASED ON 
SCANDINAVIAN DESIGNS 


The art of the Norse peoples is filled 
with the most alluring pattern and 
color to tickle the senses of the 
designer and to interest the high 
school pupils as is shown in the work 
done at Bay Ridge High School, 
Brooklyn by the pupils of Lilsa Wessa 


@ The ancient history of the inhabitants of the north of 

Europe remains vague but mention of these people is 
made by Pliny in his fragmentary accounts of the voyage 
of Pytheas, who lived about the same time as Alexander 
the Great. Then centuries pass without any mention of 
them in history. Were the first settlers of the Scandinavian 
countries, a branch of a Scythian tribe living near the 
Caspian Sea, long before the Christian Era, who in their 
wanderings found their way to the North and took posses- 
sion of the islands in the land surrounding the Baltic Sea? 
Did they conquer and drive still farther north, the original 
inhabitants, where their descendants, the Laplanders and 
the Finns, still dwell? The old Norsemen were brave, 
strong and courageous, loving dangerous adventures. They 
used spears and finely shaped swords and the Northern 
Sagas are filled with the tales of battles fought and won 
with the trusty sword. The battle-axe, silvered or gilded, 
and its handle studded with iron, silver and gold nails, was, 
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perhaps, more commonly used than the sword. Ships were 
to these men objects of veneration, and were to them 
symbolical of both beauty and strength. Odin was their 
chief god and Freya was his wife. The skalds or poets of 
Denmark and Sweden have written much about the ancient 
myths of the North. 

The physical conditions of the Scandinavian countries 
with their extensive seacoast, suggest seafaring enterprises 
as a means of livelihood for the people. Since the country 
had extensive forests, agriculture was in the beginning of 
the most primitive type, while hunting was a favorite 
occupation and means of obtaining food. Their expeditions 
both by land and sea, led them far afield to the Caspian Sea, 
Constantinople, Rome and other parts of Europe, also to 
England, Scotland, the Orkney Islands, Iceland and 
America. For centuries the history of the Scandinavian 
Countries was interwoven and for many years the language 
and customs were the same. There was warfare and 
rivalry for long periods but since 1814 there has been peace 
and more sympathetic helpfulness between the _ three 
Kingdoms. Roman and Anglo-Saxon gold and silver, from 
the early journeys of the men of the North, are still being 
turned up by the plow in these countries, especially in 
Gotland, Sweden, where they were buried by the Vikings 
for safe keeping or to be used in Valhalla in their after life. 
The native ornaments, rings, beads, necklaces and filigree 
work of this time show a highly developed native crafts- 
manship and design. : 

Geometric figures were used as designs on the first of 
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FINNISH RYIJY AND ALL OVER 
PATTERNS DERIVED THEREFROM _ 


the gold ornaments, beads, necklaces and rings made by the 
goldsmiths of the North about 300 A. D., and in Sweden, 
filigree work was also artistically made by native craftsmen, 
resembling somewhat that made in India and in Asia. The 
interlaced animal forms gradually replaced the circles, 
triangles and lines of the early period as silver replaced gold 
in the making of jewelry about 500 A. D. During the 
Viking period, animal forms were used by the craftsmen 
in wood carving, representing no particular animal but 
fantastic, dexterously interlaced parts of animals. 

With the advent of Christianity to the North, 1000 A.D., 
stone sculpture became popular in the decoration of the 
churches which were built. The symbolisms of Christianity 
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FINNISH 


The beautiful de- 
sign of this Fin- 
nish Ryijy has an 
inspiration for 
high school stu- 
dents as is shown 
in the decor- 
ative patterns 
derived from it 


were used and the craftsmen of the North with great 
inventive genius used the Romanesque scroll and foliage 
which gradually replaced the interlacing pagan motifs of 
the Viking period. On the island of Gotland and in the 
city of Visby, which in this period was one of the centers 
of wealth and culture of the North, one finds in the 
churches, relics of the work done by expert stone cutters of 
the Twelfth and Thirteenth Centuries. The craftsmanship 
is of high order and the designs beautifully naive. Iron 
and its adaptability to ornament became in the Twelfth 
Century a medium for artistic expression. Closets with 
massive locks and hinges and iron-bound chests covered 
with designs depicting episodes of Charlemagne and other 
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NORWAY 


Pupils in Bay 
Ridge High 
School, Brooklyn, 
found many valu- 
able decorative 
motifs in the tex- 
tiles of Norway 


ABOVE : NORWEGIAN 


ALL 


great leaders are to be found in the various museums of the 
country and in the churches. 

Needlework and weaving is, perhaps, the oldest of the 
crafts in the North. In the earliest days, ladies of the 
nobility embroidered and did the weaving and the products 
of their labor were used as hangings on the walls of the 
homes at festive occasions. In time, weaving became one 
of the artistic expressions of the peasants, who represented 
in their work the legends of their childhood and the fanciful 
images with which their huge forests, wild animals, and 
miles of sea inspired them. The legends of their Kings and 
later the Biblical stories, all find a place in the tapestries 
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TEXTILE DESIGN 


OVER PATTERNS 
BY STUDENTS 


wrought by these peasants. Color, a part of their very 
being, was strikingly beautiful in their work. Long winter 
evenings starting at three o’clock in the afternoon gave time 
for work such as weaving, building and decorating 
furniture, and carving. 

In Finland, a country of courageous and freedom loving 
people, the early art has Swedish characteristics since the 
country belonged to Sweden for 300 years. The Ryijy is, 
perhaps, most characteristic of the peasant art of Finland. 
It is a rug used as a wall hanging rather than for the floor. 
It is somewhat like an oriental rug in character and though 
looser as to weave the pile is thick and heavy. A “Ryijy” 
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is a most coveted bridal gift. In early days the designs 
used for the Ryijy were geometric but later symbolic forms 
such as animals, figures, leaf form and flowers were intro- 
duced into the design. The colors used are warm when 
woven by the Finns living along the coast but quite cool 
colors were used by the weavers of the interior lake 
country. Charming rich color combinations are usual in 
these rugs. Unlike the Ryijy of the Finns, the wall hangings 
made in Sweden and Norway are like tapestries closely 
woven. The old sagas were used as inspiration for design 
as well as the forests, wild animals and familiar flowers. 
Where winters are so long and where the sun is seen for 
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DANISH 
LEFT: CARVED 
MIRROR FRAME 
18TH CENTURY 


BELOW: ALL OVER 
PATTERNS 


The designs 
made from Dan- 
ish museum ma- 
terial by high 
school pupils on 
this page prove 
their stimulating 
art qualities 


such a short time each day, is it any wonder that the 
Scandinavian people love pure clear color? This is evident 
in their woven work and all their art. The designs of the 
earliest textiles made in Sweden have a flavor of the Orient 
due, perhaps, to the influence of textiles brought from the 
East. There was developed a variety of textile techniques 
especially in southern Sweden. 

Christianity directed weaving toward ecclesiastical 
work and one finds in the Twelfth, Thirteenth and Four- 
teenth Centuries hangings and carpets and vestments made 
for churches using Christian motifs and Biblical scenes in 
place of the old myths and pagan legends of the Viking 
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WEDISH 


Swedish textiles 
offer many sug- 
gestions for stu- 
dents work in de- 
sign and an un- 
limited variety of 
rhythmic patterns 


SWEDISH TEXTILES IN UPPER CORNERS 
WITH STUDENTS ALL OVER 
PATTERNS 


period. At this time linen thread was used, sometimes 
combined with wool and the designs were free and bold. 
As in Finland, the color of the textiles, somber or gay, 
proclaims its native province. With increasing prominence 
and growing wealth of the Sixteenth and Seventeenth 
Centuries when Sweden had the most powerful period in its 
history, the influx of luxuriant materials from abroad dis- 
couraged the carrying on of much native weaving. Several 
attempts to revive the industry met with little response. 
The adoption of the new Lutheran faith in the Sixteenth 
Century meant a return to simplicity, and the weaving of 
textiles for ecclesiastical vestments and churches was 
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discontinued. In the Nineteenth Century in Sweden there 
was a revival of interest in the old time arts an1 crafts of 
the peasant folk and a national federation of Swedish 
societies for home industries, was formed which now has 
many branches. Other associations have since been formed 
and we find in Sweden today in every city branches of these 
associations. The handicrafts of the present day peasantry 
are brought to these centers and sold. The Swedish leaders 
of art are endeavoring to place within the reach of the 
masses well-designed necessities. Pewter objects of rare 
beauty are being made, and fine book-binding has been 
revived. Furniture to suit all classes and purses, of simple 
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design and durability is being made. Orrefors glass, that 
world renowned glass made in Sweden, owes its beauty to 
the cooperation of the manufacturer and the talented artist 
designer. Weaving, in all forms from table linen to 
upholstery materials and wall hangings, is being carried on 
in many homes of all communities. Designs are, sometimes, 
adaptations of the old peasant designs but more often an 
interpretation of the present day. The modern artists in 
woven tapestries, master the technique of weaving before 
they make their designs. 

The modern art movement in Sweden is largely governed 
by the desire of the people to have beauty in things for daily 
use and the artist and the manufacturer in close communi- 
cation are acceding to this desire for artistic, simple fur- 
nishings for the homes. Today Denmark is a small tranquil 
country and the finest endeavors along the lines of arts and 
crafts and products of the Royal Copenhagen Porcelain 
Factory and the silver products of their renowned silver- 
smiths. Beautiful proportion, fine line and details, beautiful 
in their design and placing in both these crafts, express the 
innate artistry of the Danes. 

Norway, first under the domination of Denmark and 


then of Sweden, became independent in 1814 and is the 
youngest nation of the three Scandinavian countries. 
Norway had an artistic culture dating back beyond the 
Middle Ages and there was a decorative art to be found in 
painted furniture and in weaving. Present day Norway, 
too, has its Norwegian Home Industry Association, which 
aims to utilize the spare time of hundreds of men and 
women and increases their incomes by reviving the crafts 
of ancient days. The Norwegian artists give much time 
to the lectures and classes conducted by this association for 
the training in crafts. The results are interesting and 
beautiful with a strong nationalistic and modern trend 
predominating. Visitors to Norway may find in the show- 
rooms of the Society much of interest to bring back home. 

In Bay Ridge High School a class in Design in the 
Elective Art Course has been comparing the design and 
crafts of various countries. In their research work the 
students had access to the Brooklyn Museum, to material 
within as well as material brought from their own homes 
such as textile, silver, jewelry and carved wood. Since 
many students are descendants of Scandinavian fore- 
fathers, the problem presented was of vital interest to them. 


PAINTED WALL HANGINGS FROM SWEDEN 


These extremely colorful wall hangings are the life of queens, princesses, buglers and horsemen, and were adapted 
by Robert Geissman. Note that gay flowers, and the horse, 


Swedish peasant homes. The four color pages in this num- 
ber..are..a series of -floral panels, borders; processions of 
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so much a part of peasant life, play an important role. 
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SCANDINAVIAN FARM HOMES 


Continued from Page 221 


all Scandinavians love to think but which cannot be told 
here. However, it must at least be mentioned because of 
the great influence exerted by the presence of these 
churches upon the people who worshipped in them and 
who lived near them and saw them day after day. Im- 
portant events were solemnized in the church. When a 
wedding was to take place every one in the village, men, 
women, and children alike, donned their very best and 
finest clothing and formed a procession to accompany the 
bride to the church and then to the new home. It is a 
scene that many painters have painted but the one that is 
probably best known, is that of Adolf Tidemand, “The 
Bridal Procession on the Hardangerfjold.”” There have 
been many Scandinavian genre painters for the artists as 
well as less talented folk love their native land with a de- 
votion which makes them prefer it as a subject to all others. 
Very entertaining and instructive too as to the customs 
of the past are the wall paintings done by the people them- 
selves on cloth or paper and hung on the walls as decoration 
in much the same way that weavings were used. Often 
they depict the important events in their own lives and 
frequently we find the Bridal Procession. Again they 
painted Biblical scenes as if they were events in their own 
lives. We see the Prodigal Son at a banquet where all the 
company is dressed as the Swedes dressed in the Eighteenth 
Century and in another picture we see the infant Christ 
being visited by the Magi — all unmistakably Swedish. 
They wished only to present the facts and to tell the story. 
Yet to us they seem to have accomplished in these paintings 
something very naive and full of charm. 

We can imagine the farmers of the past at work on all 
these things. During the winter when the short day was 
over, the whole family, and often the neighbors too, 
gathered around the fire place, each one at work on some- 
thing. Mothers taught their daughters to weave and sew 
that they in turn might become efficient housewives, and 
fathers taught their sons to make implements and tools 
to be used for the farm work or in the house. Then there 
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This charming child's 
room shows how decor- 
ative panels like those in 
the color supplement can 
be used in our homes 


Courtesy Childhood Inc., New York 


was always the fun of decorating things, of trying to make 
wall hangings or furniture a little more beautiful than 
your friends’, and so old patterns were copied and new 
ones developed. Time was plentiful but material was rela- 
tively scarce and that meant the decoration must not in any 
way weaken the structure or interfere with the utility of 
the object because to replace it would be a serious matter. 
An isolated farmer in a northern latitude could not take 
chances with his dwelling or with his tools. The first con- 
sideration was that the fundamental structure be true, or- 
nament was secondary, and to be added in such a way that 
it would not destroy the suitability-for-its-purpose of the 
object whatever it might be. Of necessity the peasant 
learned this which is one of the basic principles of good 
taste. Other principles, appropriateness and harmony, 
came about naturally since he supplied most of his needs 
by his own handiwork. He built his own house, he and 
his wife made and decorated practically everything in it 
and consequently there is a similarity in the work and a 
unity of feeling that is very satisfying. 

And thus we see in these homes and home-made furnish- 
ings, an art that is delightful because it is the expression 
of a people who were natural, sincere and but little in- 
fluenced by outside contacts. Their strong love of beauty 
and strong love of home caused them to make their dwell- 
ings as beautiful as circumstances would permit and their 
limited opportunities for obtaining materials or designs 
seemed to act as a spur to urge them to high achievement. 
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